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* by a majority of 346 to 268, adopted a motion acquitting them of acting otherwise
than in good faith.
Sympathy was expressed in many quarters with Lloyd George on account
of the ordeal'to which he had been subjected. He was exposed, he said, to calumnies,
slanders, insults and poisoned shafts. His severest censors, by the way, became his
closest colleagues and warmest admirers in the First Great War. Rufus Isaacs's
unstained personal honour was attested by his appointment as Lord Chief Justice,
Ambassador to the United States and Viceroy of India, whose shores the future
Marquis of Reading first saw as "ship's boy."
I witnessed many demonstrations in Parliament by the suffragettes. One evening
ifL 1906 there was noisy commotion in die Ladies' Gallery, and on looking up I saw
a flag held out, with the inscription "Justice to Women/' In 1908 a woman secretary
to a member contrived to enter the House. Women had been allowed formerly to
peep into die House through the glass panel at the side of the inner door, but the
escapade of the invader led to die withdrawal of that privilege. She rushed past the
doorkeepers and gesticulating and shouting reached the middle of the floor before
she was stopped by messengers and escorted from the precincts. Suffragettes, not
only displayed again a banner from the Ladies* Gallery, but chained themselves to the
grille. From this lock-up they were with difficulty released. At the same time
(October, 1908) a man threw leaflets from the Strangers' Gallery. The result was
that both the Galleries were closed to the public till May, 1909, only wives and
relatives of members being meanwhile admitted behind the grille.
Exclusion from the building did not prevent women from addressing members.
Ingenious suffragettes chartered a steam launch, moored it close to the Terrace on
the bank of the Thames, and harangued the members at tea. The House had an
exciting moment when a man flung from the reopened Gallery a bag of flour,
aiming it at the Prime Minister as he stood at the table. It missed Asquith and burst
on die steps of die Chair. Asquith was unperturbed.
Stone-throwing and other physical assaults on Ministers were practised by militant
agitators outside. I was playing golf widi Ramsay MacDonald at Lossiemouth
when I became aware of a commotion caused by two young women. It turned
out that they pounced on Asquith, tfcen staying in Moray, while he was trying to hole
a putt, but as he has recorded in his Memoirs and Reflections they were driven off by
his daughter, niblick in hand.
Refusal by imprisoned suffragettes to take food, and the agitation against forcible
feeding, led to the introduction of McKenna's "Cat-and-Mouse" Bill, so styled by
Pethick-Lawrence, which enabled the Home Secretary to release the prisoners,
and to rearrest diem without warrant. Neither this nor any other device stopped
suffragette activities. They ceased only, and ceased completely, when the First
Great War broke out.
One other incident in that agitation comes to my memory. Lansbury was so
passionately moved by the imprisonment of the suffragettes that one day at question
time he crossed die floor of the House and shook his fist at the Prime Minister. For
several minutes he stood close to Asquitt, shouting at him. One or two of the
Ministers, dreading that dieir chief might be hit, were ready to intervene. The
House was relieved when Lansbury returned to his seat. It was reserved for a later
generation to see a labour occupant of the front Opposition bench crossing to the
Gcyvcmmeat side and slapping a member on the face.